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( From the Monthly American Journal of Geology and 
Natural Science.) 


INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON THE 
FRUITFULNESS OF PLANTS. 

The cultivated plants yield the greatest 
products near the northernmost limit in 
which they will grow. 

I have been forcibly impressed with this 
fact, from observing the productions of the 
various plants, which are cultivated for 
food and clothing in the United States.— 
The following instances will go far to es- 
tablish the principle, viz. 

The cotton, which is a tropical plant, 
yields the best staple, and surest product, 
in the temperate latitudes. The southern 
parts of the United States have taken the 
cotton market from the East andl West In- 
dies, both as regards quantity and quality. 
This is partly owing to the prevalence of 
insects within the tropics, but principally 
to the forcing nature of a vertical sun.— 
Such a degree of heat developes the plant 
too rapidly—runs it into wood and foliage, 
which becomes injuriously luxuriant ; the 
consequence is, there are but few seed pods, 
and these covered with a thin harsh coat of 
wool. The cotton wool, like the fur of 
animals, is, perhaps designed for protec- 
tion ; and will be thick and fine in propor- 
tion as the climate is warm or cold. An- 
other reason is to be found in the provi- 
dence of the deity, who aims to preserve 
races rather than individuals, and multi- 
pleis the seeds and eyes of plants, exactly 
as there is danger of their being destroyed 
by the severity of the climate, or other 
causes. When, therefore, the cares and la- 
bors of man counteract the destructive ten- 
dency of the climate and guaranty their 
preservation, they are, of course, more a- 
vailable and abundant. 

The lint plants, flax, hemp,&c. are cul- 
tivated through a great extent of latitude ; 
but their bark, in the southern climates, 
is harsh and brittle. A warm climate for- 
ces these plants so rapidly into maturity, 
that the fine does not acquire either con- 


and potato arrive at such perfection in that 
region. 

It holds equally true in the farinaceous 
plants. Rice isa tropical plant ; yet Car-| for all these plants require a more northern 
olina and Georgia grow the finest in the latitude than is necessary to their mere 
world, heavier grained, better filled, and ‘growth. 
more merchantable, than any imported in-| The grasses are proverbially in perfee- 
to Europe from the Indies. The inhabit-,tion only in northern and cool regions, al- 
ants of the East Indies derive their subsis-|thongh they will grow every where. It 
tence almost exclusively from rice ; they |is in the north alone that we raise animals 
must be supposed, therefore, to cultivate it | from meadows ; and are enabled to keep 
with all skill and care, and the best contri-|them fat, and in good condition, from hay 
vance for irrigation. Such is, however,the|and grass alone, without grain. Itisthere 
forcing nature of their climate, that the|the grasses acquire a succulence, and con- 
plant grows too rapidly, and dries away | sistency enough not only to mature animals, 
before the grain be properly filled. Indi-| but to make the richest butter and cheese, 
an corn, or maize, if not a tropical plant, |that contribute so much to the tables of the 
was originally found near the tropics ; and'luxurious. These grasses which do, often, 
although it now occupies a wide range, it! in the south, grow large enough, are with- 
produces the heaviest crops near the north-! out richness and nutriment ; in hay, they 
ern limit of its range. In the West Indies|have no substance ; and when green, are 
it rises 30 feet in height ; but with all that;too washy to fatten animals ; the conse- 
gigantic size, it producesonly a few grains| quence is, most animals in those latitudes 
on the bottom of a spongy cob, and is coun-| browse from necessity, and are poor, and 
ted on only as rough provender. In the| without size or beauty. It is the same hot 
southern parts of the United States, it reach-|sun which forces them toa rapid fructifi 
es a height of 15 feet, and will produce 30 | cation, before they have had time to con- 
bushels to the acre ; in the rich lands of | coct their juices. The sugar cane produ- 
Kentucky and the middle states it produces |ces, perhaps, better where it never seeds, 
50 or 60 bushels to the acre, but in New|than inthe tropics; for the juices will nev- 
York and New England, agricultural socie-|er ripen so as to granulate, until checked 
ties have actually awarded premiums for |by frost or fructification. In the tropics, 
150 bushels to the acre,collected from stalks | the cane grows, twenty months before the 


nance. Rye, barley, buckwheat, millet, 
and other culiniferous plants, might be ad- 
duced to illustrate the above principle ;— 











honly 7 feet high. The heat of a southern juices ripen, and then the culm has con- 


sun developes the juices of this plant too | tracted a woody, fibrous quality, to such 
quickly. They run into culm and blade,|adegree as to resist the pressure of the 
to the neglect of the seed, and dry away | wills, and yield but little juice, and that 
before fructification becomes complete. itoan increased effort. In Louisiana we 
Wheat is a more certain crop in New succeed well with the sugar culture ; be- 
York, the northern part of Pennsylvania )cause, while the culm is succulent and ten- 
and Ohio, and in the Bal''; regions of Eu-|der, a white frost checks the growth,ripens 
rope, than in the south either of Europe, |the juices, and in five months gives us a 
or America. In the north, snows accumu-|culm, tender, full of juice, easy to press, 
late, and not only protect it from the win-|and yielding much grain of sugar. When 
ter colds, but from the weevil, Hessian fly, Louisiana, therefore, acquires all the neces- 
and other insects that invade it ; and in the sary skill, she will most probably grow 
spring it is not forced too rapidly into) thisarticle cheaper than the West Indies. 
head without time to manure fully, and| Tobacco is a southern plant, but there 
concoct its farina. it is always light and chaffy; and although 





sistency or tenacity. We must go far north 
in Europe, even to the Baltic, to find these 
plants in perfection, and their products 
very merchantable. Ireland is rather an 
oe as to latitude ; but the influence 
of the sun isso effectually counteracted 














A cold climate also aids the manufactu-joften well flavored it never gains that 
|ring of flour, preserving it from acidity, strong narcotic quality, ( which is its pecu- 
jand enables us to keep it, long, either for | liar property,) unless you grow it as far 
'a good market, or to meet scarcities and|north as Virginia. In the south, the heat 
emergencies. Oats grow in almost every | unfolds its bud or germ too soon, forces 
country, but it is in northern regions only, |into full expansion the leaf, and drives it 


there by moisture and exposure to the seajor very moist or elevated tracts, that they |to seed before the narcotic quality can be 
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properly elaborated. We may assert a 
general rule applicable to all annual plants, 
that neither the root, nor the leaf, acquires 
any further size or substance after fructifi- 
cation. 

The tubcrose, bulbous, and other roots, 
cultivated for human and animal subsis- 
tence, are similarly affected by climate,and 
inanifest habits in corroboration of the a- 
bove principle. The Irish potato, although 
from or near the tropics, will not come to 
perfection but in northern or cool countries, 
or in moist, insular situations, as Ireland. 
It is in such climates alone, that its roots 
acquire a farinaceous consistence, and have 
size, flavor, and nutriment enough to sup- 
port, inthe eminent way in which they 
are susceptible, animal life. In the south, 
a forcing sun brings the potato to fractifi- 
cation before the roots have had time to at- 
tain their proper size, or ripen into the pro- 
per qualities for nourishment. In Ireland 
the plant grows slow, through a long and 
cool season, giving time for its juices to be 
elaborated, and properly digested ; hence 
that fine farina and flavor which character- 
ize them. The sweet potato produces lar- 
ger, better flavored, and more numerous 
roots in Carolina, where it never flowers, 
than in the West indies. In the latter place 
this plant runs wild, covers the whole face 
of the earth with its vines ; and is so taken 
up in making foliage, that the roots become 
neglected, and is sinall and woody. In or- 
der to have the onion in perfection, it must 
grow through two years, swelling all the 
time its bulbs. In the south, however, it 
seeds in one year, and before it has made 
nyich bulb. Beets, carrots, parsnips, tur- 
nips, radishes and other roots, are equally 
affected by a hot sun, and scarcely worth 
cultivating far tothe south. They all fruc 
tify before they have formed perfect roots 
and make foliage at the expense of their 
bulbs ; hence they will always be articles 
of commerce ; the south will have to de- 
pend upon the north for them. 


The salad plants are in like manner af- 
fected by the climate, and give further 
proofs of ovr assumption. Cabbages, let- 
tuces, endive, celery, spinage, plants whose 
leaves are only eaten, to protect their germs 
from cold, (through a kind of instinet,) 
wrap them up in leaves, which form heads, 
and render many of their other parts ten- 
der and crips for use. These leaves, thus 
protected, are not only tender, but more 
nutritious, because their growth has been 
slow, and their juices well digested. In 
the south, a relaxing sun lays upen the ve- 
ry buds of such plants, gives a toughness 
and thinness to the leaves, and they are too 
unsubstantial for animal support, because 
of such quick and rapid development 


To be Concluded ia our next. 





TEE PARMER. 


Wintruror, Mornay Morsinc, Marcu 11, 1833. 








At a meeting of the Kennebec County Agricul- 
tural Society, holden at Union Hall, on the 6th 
ult. the following officers were chosen for the en- 
suing year, viz. 

George W. Stanley, President. 

Sanford Howard, Vice President. 

Samuel Benjamin, Recording Secretary 

Ezekiel Holmes, Corresponding Secrelary. 

Samuel Chandler, T'reasurer. 

William C. Fuller, Collector. 

Sam’! P. Benson, 

Elijah Wood, 

Nathan Foster, 

George W. Stanley, General Agent. 

Samuel Benjamin, Librarian. 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Stephen Sewall, 

S. Benjamin, 

Daniel Carr, 

J. Metcalf, 

Thos. Vierce, 

Sanford Howard, 

Samuel Wood, 

John Gilmore, 

J. A. Metcalf, 


Trustees. 


On Manufactured articles. 


On Stock. 


On Agriculture. 


Horticutture. As the Legislature have now 
adjourned, we shall often devote the space here- 
tofore occupied in detailing their proceedings, to 
Horticulture; and we solicit any information 
which our friends can give us on this pleasing and 
interesting subject. Most of our farmers, as in 
all new countries, have been engaged in subduing 
the forests and making preparations whereby 
they might obtain a living. But many, especial- 
ly in the older parts of the State, can now find 
time to cultivate a garden, and a few have al- 
ready amused themselves in this way for a num- 
ber of years. Such men have learned many in- 
teresting facts, for no one can employ himse!f in 
this occupation long without learning something. 
These facts should be communicated for the gen- 
eral good, they will elicit information from oth- 
ers, and excite a spirit of improvement and en- 
quiry, and unite those of similar tastes and minds 
in the pursuit of a common object. 

For the Kennebec Farmer. 


Mr. Hotmes :—Having recently lost two fine 
sheep suddenly, and by a disease with which I 
am unacquainted, I submit the following state- 
ment of their case, héping to receive some infor- 
mation on the subject through the columns of 
the Kennebec Farmer. 

On the twelth of February last about the mid- 
die of the day, discovering one of my ewe sheep 
lying on ber side in rather an unnatural position 
1 went into the yard to help her up. On ap- 
proaching her she got up and walked off appa- 
rently well, except that she held her head higher 
than usual, 

At night, when I turned my sheep out of the 
yard, | found a wether close under the fence in 
one corner, and supposing him to be fast under 
the fence, I went to help him up ; but before I 
got quite to him, he sprang to get away, and in 
attempting to rise fell over on one side, and not 
till after several attempts, falling over and whirl- 


ing around on his hind legs did he succeed iy 
walking. 

He appeared to be weak in the hips and back, 
and to have lost the use of his hind legs, and 
could not at first bring them more than half way 

|to an erect position, but after walking or rather 
staggering a few rods he could walk some better, 
jand Ldrove him out of the yard with the rest of 
lthe sheep. He jtried to eat hay, but made poor 
work of it, his jaws appearing somewhat stiff and 
refusing to perform their office properly. After 
} standing still a few minutes, he would gradually 
| settle down on his hind legs and in attempting to 
rise again, would fall over as before mientioned.- - 
| There was no other external appearance of dis- 
| ease, except that the eyes looked more wild thay 
‘usual, and I thought he could not see perfectly ; 
| he kept his head raised very high, his nose being 
more than horizontal. Finally his external ap- 
pearance was more like a person intoxicated than 
janything io which 1 can compare it. 
| The next morning I found him stretched out 
| on his side, his head tarown back and in almost a 
| torpid state, except at intervals, when he would 
struggle and throw back his head as far es possi- 
| ble. 
| The ewe I found nearly in the same condition 
that the wether was the night before, able to 
siand and walk some, butreeling and staggering, 
her head being raised very high. 

From the appearance of the sheep I was satisfi- 
ed the disorder must be in the head and not being 
much acquainted with the diseases of sheep | ap- 
plied to a near neighbor who is considerable of a 
shepherd, for advice, and he said he thought the 
disease must be worms in the head, or the stag- 
gers and if it was the staggers,smoking them with 
old shoes and brimstone would probably cure 
them. J tried the experiment with the addition 
of tar, but without any powerful result both ap- 
pearing still to dec!ine very fast. 

At night which was nearly twenty four hours 
after they were first discovered, the wether was 
so far exhausted that I concluded he would die 
before morning, and wishing to examine him in- 
ternally, which I could not well do if it was fro- 
zen ; I killed and dressed him. He bled as we!) 
asasheep in perfect health neither could I dis- 
cover any signs of disease about the body, all 
parts appearing in a healthy state. 

1 then opened the head and made search after 
worms but could find none, but the head was ey- 
idently in a diseased state. The bone a little be- 
low the fore part of the brain, in connection with 
the skull had assumed a yellowish brown appear- 
ance which | considered to be the seat of the dis- 
ease. 

The gristle or cartilages which extend from 
the brain or skull tothe nose and which separates 
the passages into the nostrils, appeared swollen 
and considerably inflamed, the greatest degree of 
inflamation being nearest to the brain, but the dis- 
ease did not appear to have made such progress 
as to have destroyed the life of the sheep so soon 
as I had anticipated. 

Wishing to be better satisfied as to the nature 
and progress of the disease, | suffered the ewe to 
remain without the use of any means to restore 
her. She remained three days mostly in a torpid 
state gradually sinking until she died. About 
eight or ten hours before she died I discovered 
that the upper part of the nostrils were some 
swollen and the gumsand upper part of the 
mouth were-turning purple. Somme time before 
she died, there ran from her mouth a yellowish 
watery substance, nearly of the consistency of the 
white ofanegg. On taking the wool from her 1 
found her in a state of putrification, which, from 
appearances menced atthe head, and first 
extended a back and lastly all over. 

I consid it unnecessary to examine @ny 
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cart except the head as Uae was evidently the 
diseased part, and on opening that I found itin a 
high state of putrification, particularly the upper 
part extending from the brain to the end of the 


nose. . 
The seat of the diease appeared as before stat- 


ed, and the bone somew hat carious and wearly of 
a snuff color, the gristle, extending to the nose 
nearly black and eonsiderable of the same sub- 
stance discharged from the mouth was found in the 
fore part of the head and mouth, Perhaps i have 

iven a more minute description than is necessa- 
ry, but this Lhave done with the hope that your 
er some of your correspondents might identify 
the disease, and give me some iofurmation as to 
its name and nature and also the remedy, if there 
ijsany. Any information on the above subject 
throneh the medium of your paper may be some 
benefit to the puplic and will much oblige. 


A SMALL SHEPHERD. 
Anson, March 2, 1833. 


The above communication is interesting and 
valuable to ali who have the care of sheep. Close 
observation of the symptoms of disease,and a care- 
ful and thorough examination of the animal when 
dead, is the only way that any one can become ac- 
quainted with diseases of animals, and learn the 
mode of prevention and cure. And these obser- 
vations should be noted down immediately, lest 
they should be forgotten or get confounded with 
others of a different time and nature, We must 
study nature as she presents herself to us, and we 
must study her in her different forms, if we would 
understand her, Most of our farmers would have 
been satisfied in such a case as the above with 
smoking the sheep and when dead, would have 
thrown them to the dogs for dissection, they and 
others remaining as wise as before. Here how- 
ever there was an examination and a very good 
one. Weregret that oureorrespondent did not 
inform us of the state of the stomach and intes- 
tines, these should always be opened and their 
appearance carefully noted. By opening and ex- 
amining them, whee sheep or animals are butch- 
ered inahealthy state, their appearance wheu 
healthy willbe fixed in the mind, and any change 
or disease willbe more easily and quickly detect- 


ed. 


For the Kennebec Farmer. 


Ma. Houmes :--Sir, will you or some other 
gentleman through the medium of your paper, 
answer the following questions designed fur the 
benefit of the farmer generally, and which may 
be the means of sitting at rest various opinions 
existing thereon. 

Firet. Will manure cause as rapid vegetation, 
when spread and ploughed in, as when mixed 
with the soil by harrowing only ? 

Second. Is it necessary that the old turf be dis- 
turbed (provided the furrows lay flat and even,)in 
cross ploughing ? 

Third. When furrowing for the hills for corn, 
should these furrows be deep, or shallow. 


Fourth. Should the hills be nearer than, or 


equal distant with the rows ; and in planting po- 
tatoes, should the same rules be adopted, exclu- 
sively of the manner of manuring the hills ? 


of ground to plaut with corn and potatoes, with 


& good portion of manure yet te be put we it ; 
method [shall 


and I wish to understand what 


to have your opinion as well as others concern- 
ing the ploughing of ground ; whether it would 
not be far better in the end, considering all ex- 
penses in so doing, to have every stone removed 
that shall obstruct the plough previous to plough- 
ing? Some one may say if the gentleman who 
advances there ideas had some of our rugged 
farms to deal with he would at once resign his 
opinion ; very true. I admit there are some 
farms that have but few acres, that might be thus 
subdued ; but with a half acre thus managed, 
they would acquire more nett profit, then with 
twice the quantity managed in the common way. 
Some may doubt it. Gentlemen try for your- 
selves ; and you will have the pleasure of seeing 
little grass in your cornfields, and in years follow- 
ing, of trudging after your ploughs without see- 
ing the nose from morning wll night. The soil 
would in time become cheaper aud therefore 
would not bind outin half the time. Let reasons 
perfect balance weigh the whole. 
Yours, &c. A YOUNG FARMER. 

Wayne, Feb. 16, 1833. 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 

1. In answer to this question, we think it 
must depend upon the state of the manure used, 
and the depth which you cover it by the 
plough. Ifthe manure has not undergone any | 
fermentation, and it be covered to a moderate 
depth, when the fermentation commences,— 
there isa genial warmth kept up during the 
process or during the first stages of it. This 
warmth promotes vegetation, but if the ma- 
nure has been fermented and decomposed be- 
fore it is applied, vegetation will not be partic- 
ularly hastened by it ; to besure, it will be 
promoted because the manure will yield a good 
supply of food to the plant. On the other 
hand, if green unfermented manure be buried 
deeply, the process of fermentation will be pro- 
portionally delayed, and consequently any as- 
sistence it can be to hasten vegetation must be 
small. It will however come into operation la- 
ter in the season, and be of great benefit to the 
crop in the latter stages of growth. 


2. No Sir. If your turf is well covered, let 
it lie and ferment ; if you turn it back to the 
surface, more than half of it will dry up, or if 
it ferments at all, the useful gaseous particles 
will fly off into the atmosphere, instead of be- 
ing detained and incorporated with the soil*-- 
There can be no profit in manuring the atmo- 
sphere,—unless it be to the Doctors. 

3. Not so deep that the influence of the sun 
cannot reach the seed and cause it to germin- 
ate, nor so shallow that the rains will wash it 
out, or sun dry it up. 


4. Nearer ;—but have your rows so situated, 


enough to support what you put on. 
5. We had rather have the manure mixed 





take that will be most advantageous, And I wish intimately with the soil, but if it must be put 


and sufficiently distant, to let in a due share of 


Fifth. Should the seed of the potatoe be over sunshine, as that is an important item in a 
or beneath the manure? 1 have about four acres| cornfield. Be sure also that your land is rich 


into the hole, we should prefer, as a general 
rule, to place it below the seed, because, in 
order to do any good, the manure must decom- 
pose or rot. Ifit does this, there must be giv- 

en out some gaseous particles; these being ligh- 

ter then the surrounding matter, have a ten- 

dency to rise, and if they rise they will pass 

through the soil in which the seed is placed, 

and perhaps come in contact with the roots 

and fibres of the plant, and stand a chance to 

become absorbed by them * 

In regard to the query, what management 

will be most advantageous in regard to bis 
corn crops ; we will state one which was sug- 

gested to us by a faithful young man, whom we 
have employed for some years, and which has 

never failed. The land is a sandy loam,—of 
good texture, and free from stone. Forty or fif- 
ty loads to the acre of common ‘ barn manure,’ 
as it is called, is put on and ploughed in deep- 
ly. Agood coating of unfermented Horse dung 
is then put on, and either Larrowed in or cover- 
ed lightly with the plough. The corn is then 
manured in the hole with hog manure, and 
covered a suitable depth. We have not failed 
of having a good crop since adopting this plan 

Our reasons for it are these, viz. ‘The springs 
in this State are apt to be chilly, and Indian 
corn requires something to bring it forward.— 
The. hog manure being easily decomposed, 
commences putrefying, and furnishes a warm 
bed for the corn to germinate in, The Horse 
manure being buried a little deeper, commen- 
ces putrefying a little later, and continues the 
warmth ; and lastly, toward the close of the 
season the coarse manure which had been 
buried deeply “ follows suit,”’ and the roots ex- 
tending down into it, receive the benefit of it 
at a time when the seed is fillingand ripening, 
and the plant needs a good store of sustenance 
and support. 

In regard to moving stones, we would move 
every one that was large enough to put into a 
wall. The space which it takes up, to say 
nothing of the trouble it occasions, would sup- 
port more or less spires of grass, and spires of 
grass make tons, you know. Small stones 
however, if not too numerous, buried in the 
soil are beneficial to preserve moisture &c. 





* Experiments however have not fully confirmed this the 
ory. Mr. Jesse Putman in stating his method of raising po- 
tatoes to the Committee ofthe Essex Co, Ag. Society, says 
—* with regard to placing the potatoes upon or under the 
manure, I could see no difference in the yield.” 


Errata.---The piece under the head of Mechan 
ies in our last, signed by a “ reader of your pa- 
per” was from a higher source. However, it is 
none the worse for that. All who send in pieces | 
not original, are requested to put two little marks 





atthe beginning and end thereof, thus “——”’ 
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WZECHANICS air-pump, grows feebler in proportion as the | mischievous invention of the architect. The 
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From Flint’s Lectures on Natural History. 
AIR, ACOUSTICS. 


In this lecture I shall consider the air in 
some of its relations with physics, chemistry, 
and natural history. The fluid, in the midst of 
which we are always plunged, and which pre- 
serves life and vital heat to all beings, answers 
the additional important purpose of rendering 
human thought audible. Had not the air posses- 
sed the capacity of sonorous vibrations, nature 
would have been destined to perpetual silence. 

We have ceased to consider the air, as the 
ancients did, as one ofthe simple, unchangea- 
ble elements. Though its particles are too sub- 
tle to be apprehended by the eye, it has not es- 
caped the beautiful enalysis of Lavoisier and 
modern chemistry. We have remarked, that 
its principles have been discovered. It has 
been decomposed and recomposed, and its dif- 
ferent phenomena have become the basis of the 
most valuable discoveries, 

The ancient philosophers, Anaximines, Diog- 
enes of Apollonia, and Archelaus, held air to 
be the entire principle of nature, and even the 
Creator of allthings. Their visionary hypothe- 
sis was sustained by one beautiful analogy. The 
Creator, like the air, is invisible, and is known 
only by the life he imparts, and the benefits he 
diffuses. 

Air isthe vehicle of sound, without which 
the voice of sympathy and friendship would nev- 
er have explained to one heart what was pass- 
ing in another. The diffusion of sound is not 
like that of the aroma of flowers to which it 
has been compared. ‘The flower wastes by dif- 
fusion ; but the striking of aclock takes noth- 
ing from the body stricken. If you touch the 
strings of a harp, their vibration communicates 
a corresponding one to the contiguous air. The 
wrial waves of vibration spread like those of 
water, until the tremulous movement reaches 
the tympanum of the ear; and sound is this vi- 
bration, as perceived by the mind. 

It hardly requires that you should possess the 
temperament of poetry to imagine, that in the 
air you possess a multitude of sylphs, always at 
hand to convey your orders. Continually oc- 
cupied in gathering up your thoughts, as soon 
as you give vocal utterance to them, they sail 
away torepeat itto the hearer, Such is their 
fleetness, that they traverse a thousand feet in 
a second, We may naturally view these airy 
beings, as taking the culor of the thought of the 
speaker, If your thoughts are pure, the bear- 
er’s will be clad in sunbeams ; if revengeful,in 
the color of the noxious miasms; if polluted 
with any of the baser passions, invested in the 
hue appropriate to pourtray it. 

In a word, the manner in which sound is pro- 
pagated, has been justly compared to the circu- 
lar waves which spread from the central point, 
where a stone is thrown into the water. The 
vibrations of sonorous bodies create similar 
waves, which, as they expand, communicate 
sound onward until they meet the ear. 

To convince you that airisa vehicle of 
sound, it is only necessary to repeat a well 
known experiment. The sound ofa peodnlum, 


You still see the wheels 
move, and the hammer strike. But the silent 
bell no longer repeats the hours. Who can 
imagine the horrible silence, which would pre- 
vail in a world without air! The higher we 
ascend mountains, the more rare the air be- 
comes ; and in the same proportion air loses 
its force. Saussure fired a pistol on the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc, and only heard a feeble re- 
port like that of the breaking of a walking stick. 
On the contrary, the deeper we descend into 
the earth, the heavier is the air, and the loud- 
er is sound heard: Father Kircher affirms, 
that in the wells of Fulda, which are of immense 
depth, a stone falling on their bottom produces 
a report like that of acannon. The intensity 
of the sound results from the pressure of the 
air in these depths, causing it to reverberate 
as from the tense surface ofa drum. Morland, 
Kircher, and Poxta, each claims to be the in- 
ventor of the speaking trumpet. Neither,how- 
ever, did more than restore to use a forgoticn 
instrument. Grecian history makes mention 
of the famous trumpet of Alexander the Great, 
with which he collected his dispersed army, is- 
sued his orders, and proclaimed his purposes 
as if in presence of each individual soldier. — 

The mechanical formation of speech merits 
a moment’s attention, The GLorris is an oval 
cleft, by which the air passes into the lungs.— 
The glottis presents two lips, the movements of 
which, more or less close, produce all sounds, 
from the gravest to the most acute. Thus, by 
a mechanism like the tuning hammer of an in- 
strument, the sound of speech is formed before 
it reaches the mouth. 

The manner in which sound is communicat- 
ed, will enable you to comprehend the cause of 
echos. Whenthe waves of air encounter an 
obstacles, there is a repercussion of the sound 
emitted ; that is to say, the waves are reflect- 
ed, and the undulations carry back the sound 
to the point whence it departed. Vaults of an 
elliptical figure have a singular property. Let 
the vault be of great span, two persons placed 


air is exhausted. 


confessional was arranged in another part of 
the church, and every thing returned to its cus. 
tomary order. You have, no doubt, read the 
touching anecdote of the two lovers, whose pa. 
rents lived on the opposite side of ariver ; and 
irreconcilably hostile to each other, rigidly in. 
terdicted the intercourse of their children — 
‘The constant lovers discovered the secret that 
sound communicated to one extremity of the 
bridge, on the principle just recited, was con- 
veyed to an ear placed at the other extremity, 
By these means they conversed across the riy- 
jer; and the slightest whisper of love, pronounce. 
jed on one shore, was swallowed by the listenin 
and confidential ear on the other. I need only 

add, that their ingenuity and fidelity met its re- 
ward. 

A phenomenon of another kind takes place 

at the castle of Simonette, near Milan. The 
_slightest chords there produce the effect of a 
| numerous concert. The castle has two great 
Wings reared, the one in front of the other,and 
is adorned with a prodigious number of false 
'windows, The architect has disposed them 
_with so much art, that they reverberate sounds 
as mirrors muliiply the light of a lamp. 

The rapidity of sound being accurately cal- 
culated, we can know very nearly the distance 
/at which the lightning-stroke falls. Count the 
|the number of strokes of the pulse between the 
flash andthe report. The distance is about a 
thousand feet to a pulsation 

That is a wonderful mechanism by which we 
are mace acquainted with the thoughts of oth- 
ers. Sounds introduced into the ear glide a- 
long numerous cavities, {cllow a multitude of 
windings, during which they put in play various 

















| wonderful contrivances, and experience differ- 


ent reflections before they arrive at the soul, 
and bring it acquainted with what is passing in 
the mind of another. The correspondence es- 
tablished between the nerves of the mouth and 
the ear, 1s a part of this surprising symmetrical 
arrangement for a certainend. ‘ It is admira- 
ble,’ says Willis, ‘ that the voice in accord with 





at the two foci of the ellipse, can converse with 


out being overheard. The undulations move, 
in the line of their natural tendency; and echo | 


| 


each other before acrowd of spectators with- | 


the hearing, is, so to say, its echo ; and that 

what we hear by means of one of these sets of 

nerves, the voice expresses by the other.’ 
The varied forms of the ears of animals, 


alone remains in the confidence. There was| would alone make the subject of a very curious 
an echo of this sort in the great church of Ag-| book. The ass points his, like a horn, in the 
rigentum in Sicijy. If we may credit Brydone.| direction whence the sound is heard That of 
this phenomenon for a long time unknown to the timid hare is of wonderful structure, and 
the multitude, was the cause of many adven-| serves him, if I may so say,—to reconnoitre 


tures, The persons, who came to confession, 
were placed at one focus of the ellipse. Per-| 
sons in the secret of the echo placed themsel- | 
ves at the other, where they lost not a word 
either of the confessions of the penitent, or the 
advice of the confessor. In this way the most 
secret intrigues were speedily divulged. There 
was no talk in the city, but of fortunate lovers, 
and the misadventures of unhappy husbands, 
—The ladies, affrightened at the terrible 
celebrity of their loves, changed both their 
lovers and con‘essors. But the new in- 
trigues was equally followed by a new devel- 
opment. Finally, the church of Agrigentum 
became the palace of truth ; and perhaps there 
would not have remained a single happy fami- 





striking a bell in the exhausted receiver of an 





ly in the city, if chance had not discovered the 





the enemy. The mole, plunged in his obscure 
passages of the earth, has no need of keen sight. 
But to warn him of the approach of enemies,he 
possesses hearing of exquisite delicacy ; and 
that the ears may not be obstructed by earth, 
they have, for a second covering, a slight mem- 
brane, which the little miner has the power to 
open or close at will. 

The feeble and timid animals have the sense 
of hearing in muchthigher perfection,than those 
that are strong and fierce. Flares, rabbits, ga- 
zelles, rats, moles, and fawns, distinguish the 
most distant sounds, and their ear seems to be 
all nerve Bats that havea very feeble sight 
are provided with great ears, the sensibility of 
which is so exquisite, that by the i ion of 
the air alone upon them, they are aware when 
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iteren in the greates darkness. The rhinoce- 


ros and hippopotamus, who only see in the twi- 
light, have hearing in great perfection ; while 
che eat, the lynx, the lion, anc tiger, have eyes 
,eener of perception, in proportion as their 
hearing 18 more obtuse. 

Birds have no external curtains to their ears. 
These would have augmented the weight of 
their head, and would have impeded the swifl- 
ness of their flight. But they are indemnified 
by an interior apparatus of hearing, which, in 
most birds, is of great size. 

We might pursue these details of adaptation 
and harmony in the nocturnal birds, such as the 
gray owl, the screech owl, —and other birds of 
that class ; and in various large birds that live 
upon the land, as the cassowary and ostrich ; 
and equally in those carnivorous birds that 
perch upon trees and old walls. 

But, to return to man, what a sublime har- 
mony between the air, the ear, and the soul ; 
between an invisible fluid and the wants of a 
feeble creature, who is great and happy only by 
means of thought. Nothing furnishes a more 
impressive example of great results from trivial 
causes, than the fact that a little air,put in mo- 
tion by the mouth, is the cause of peace and 
war ; of the one, when proceeding from a mas- 
ter spirit of ambition and cruelty; of the other, 
when inspiring good will among the nations 
from the mouth of Penn and Fenelon. 

It transcends my plan to speak, in conclu- 
sion, of that delightful form of sound, music— 
soothing pain, exulting joy, and furnishing the 
most delightful anticipations of that heaven, of 
the purest joys of which music is supposed to 
constitute so essential a part. 


——— . 
they are approaching a body, and never strike 








On a fine Scarlet Pigment for the Pallet. 
By A. A. Hares, Roxbury Laboratory. 

While prosecuting some experiments on the 
pigments employed by artists, I prepared a 
quantity of the bi-iodide of mercury, and gave 
it toMr- R. Peale, requesting him to make 
some experiments on its working properties 
and permanency. ‘This distinguished artist o- 
bligingly commenced them, but they were not 
finished, at the time he left this country. He 
found that it readily mixed with oil ; combined 
with other colours, it gave delicate and beauti- 
ful shades, and exposed for weeks to the direct 
rays ofa mid-summer sun, it remeined unchan- 
ged, These properties induce me to reccom- 
mend it as an addition to the number of pig- 
medts among which the artist can make a 
choice. 

An economical process for preparing this 
salt, consists in boiling a mixture of one 
hundred and twenty-five parts of iodine, and 
two hundred and fifty parts of clean fine iron 
filings, with one thousand parts of rain water. 
'n an oil flask. When the brown color of the 
liquid is succeeded by a light green, the clear 
fluid is decanted, and the residue washed with 
warm water ; the washing being added to the 


green solution, two hundred and seventy-two 


parts of corrosive sublimate, dissolved in two 

parts of warm water, are then added 
a nl » and the resulting precipi- 
This salt, either in crystals, or in powder, 








i bic tables, of a fine sulphur yellow colour.— 


|) RICH SCARLET, aud the same colour spreads o- 


presents two distinct and beautiful colours.— he to call and examine. 


if the precipitate, obtained as above, be heated | 
in a small subliming apparatus, or in a glass 
tube, it melts and sublimes coptously, and the 


Mr. W., 1m a sincere de- 
sire to extend the benefits of his improvements 


i widely as posible, offers to sell local patent 


rights to Cabinet-makers, in cities, towns and dis- 


tricts of country. His credentials, together with 


vapour its condensed in large transparent rhom-/| the certificates above mentioned, accompanied 





These crystals are permanest in the air, and 
unaltered by the direct solar rays; but the 
slightest friction, or the contact of a fine point, 
is sufficient to alter their interior arrangement. 
The point of contact instantly becomes of a 


ver the whole surface of a single crystal, and 
extends to the most remote angle, if'a group o4 
crystals be the subject of experiment. This 
change of colour is accompanied by a sensible 
mechanical motion, so that a small heap of the 
crystals appear as if animated, An ordinary 
electroscope does not indicate the development 
of any electricity, nor is there any considerable 
elevation of temperature, during the change. | 
By gently warming the crystals supported on| 
paper over the flame of a lamp, the original! 
yellow coloured salt is obtained, and the same | 
experiments may be often repeated ; affording 
an elegant illustration of the connexion be-| 
tween colours, and the mechanical structure of | 
bodies. Transparent, but minute, rhombic 
prisms of this salt, may be obtained by allowing 
a hot solution ol it, in a solution of corrosive 
sublimate, to cool very gradually. 

Silliman’s Journal. 








private considerations alike combine, to induce 
us to call attention to the very useful discovery 
above named, for it is due to the patentee to say, 
that his invention combines utility, with economy, 
compactness, comfort, and elegance, to a degree 
that we do not recollect to have seen equalled ; 
and as a conclusive testimony on this subject, it 
is only necessary to say that Mr. W. has olnained 
the first premiums at the three last successive ex- 
hibitions of the American bustitute, not only for 
the Sofa Bedstead, Sacking B&itom, and Cot Bed- 
stead, but for an article to accommodate the af- 
flicted, namely, his Chair Bedstead. 

We have before us certificates, in commenda- 
tion of this highly useful article, from several of 
the mosteminent physicians of the enty of New 
York, and also from afflicted persons who have 
them in use. These certificates unite in describ- 
ing Mr. Woolley’s Chair-Bedstead as, “ the great- 
est improvement of the kind ever beheld.” “ It 
can be used asa Bedstead, an Easy-chair, or a 
Cradle, without subjecting the patient to the least 
inconvenience in changing its form. In dressing 
excoriations, or ulcers, caused by long pressure 
on the back and loins, the patient can be turned 
on either side with the greatest ease.” One of 
the physicians says—“I have seen palsied patients 
use it forten weeks past, and no consideration 
would induce him to exchange it for any other 
now in use.” Another says—“I have used W. 
Woolley’s patent Chair-Bedstead for the last two 
years, in many medical and surgical cases, and 
do not hesitate to say that it greatly contributes 
to the convenience and comfort of the sick.” 

As conductors of a public press, devoted in 
some degree to the great cause of doing good,we 
take pleasure in affording our aid to the laudable 
exertions of Mr. Woolley for promoting the gene- 
ral application of his improvmeut to the benefit 
of the sick, ag well as to the ease and comfort of 
the healthful. The manufactory of these articles, 
at 378 Broadway, is now conducted by Ebenezer 


with drawings of lis improvements, may be ex- 


amined at the office of this paper.—V. ¥. de. 
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The pleasures of the man of Literature. 


There exists a striking distinction between 
the literary, and the worldly man. Their pur- 
suits are wholly distinct, and likewise attended 
with more or less of the perplexities of human 
life. In prosperity the pleasures which each 
enjoy may be nearly equal, “ Man always 
prosperous would be giddy.”’? But let adversi- 
ty come, it destroys tunmediately all the pleas- 
ures of the worldling}; and let mistortane strip 
him of all his wordly honors, and distinetions, 
his future expectations are blasted, and his ig- 
noble mind scarcely able to bear up under mis- 
fortunes so great. Far different, is it with the 
man of literature, who is possessed of a mind 
invulnerable to the shafts of adversity,—a 
soul fortified with all that is warlike, and filled 
with all that is noble, and magnanimous, In 
adversity he can resort to his books or pen, and 
soon dispel the dark mists that gather round 
hisbrow. Even affliction and misfortune afford 
him some secret pleasure unknown to the 
worldly man, and those whoare unacquainted 
with literary pursuits. The poet often sepa- 
rates himself from the busy crowd to contem- 
plate upon the works of nature, or walks a few 
hours with the muses in some sequestered 
place to find themes for his soaring imagina- 
tion to feast upon without restraint. Cicero, 
says, that he often spent his leisure time in pe- 
rusing some valuable poem, or some other lite- 
rary works, while others were involved in rev- 
elling. We find that Cicero, the father of Ro- 
man eloquence received more pleasure in read- 
ing the works of literature a few hours, than 
he could derive in many hours of revelling and 
dissipation. When engaged in public affairs 
he hastened to discharge his offices, that he 
might return to his books, from whence all his 
true enjoyments flowed. So great was the ar- 
dour of Demosthenes to excel in eloquence, 
that he did not hesitate to shut himself up in 
a cave to pursue his favorite employment.— 
But we need not go back to Greece and Rome, 
to show the pleasures of literature, The ea- 
gerness of every scholar to improve in the arts 
and sciences, amply demonstrates that there 
are pleasures in this not to be found in ag 
other pursuits. Learning has a superior ad- 
vantage over worldly pursuits, take from the 
student all his worldly goods and possessions, 
he still has one possession remainingto which 
he can flee in time of trouble and affliction.— 
Although every thing else cease to afford 
pleasure and enjoyment, yet will his books and 
pen support him under every trial. To the 
youth, education is amusement, to manhood, a 
source of meditation, to old age, a solace.— 
How different is it with him void of a good ed- 
ucation. His youth is spent in idleness. In 
middle life he is perplexed and harrassed with 








S. Woolley, son of the patentee, who has for sale 
a constant assortment, which he invites the pub- 








numerous cares, and old age lingered away in 
reflecting upon an ill spent life.—vervus. 
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MAINE LEGISLATURE. 
SENATE. 
Tuuaspar, February 28. 
Resolve relating to losses sustained by citizens 
of Madawasea came from the House passed to be 
engrossed. The Senate postponed it indefinitely. 

Several bills passed to be enacted. 

The Militia bill was discussed at considerable 
length ; severa! amendments were adopted. 

Mr. Cobb moved to amend by requiring the 
questivn of its acceptance, to be referred to the 
militia Companies of the State at the annual iv- 
spection in Septemper, for their approval or re- 
jection. This was negatived !1 to 10, and the bill 
passed to be engrossed. 

Mr. Randall laid on the table a resolve author- 
ising Albion K. Parris, Wm. King, Prentiss Mel- 
len, Daniel Cony, Benj. Vaughan and John K. 
Smith, and their associates to erect a monument 
over the remains of Enoch Lincoln at their ex- 
pense, passed to be engrossad. 


Faipay, March'I. 

Mr. Bourrure rose in his place and inquired of 
the President, whether an order of the two Hou- 
ses ‘requesting the Governor to communicate to 
the Legislature the report of the commissioners 
on the North-eastern Boundary, appointed under 
the Resolve of March 30, 1832, if the same has 
been received by him, with any other documents 
which he may deem proper, as soon as the same 
ean in his judgment be communicated consistently 
with the publie good,” had been communicated 
to the Governor through tne Secretary of State on 
the 26th of February. 

An “act to change a !ady’s name” came up, pas 
sed by the House to be engrossed. This act pro- 
vides that Sabrina Pease of Bangor, an unmarried 
young lady, be allowed to take the name of Sa- 
brina Hodgdon, until the same shall be changed 
by due course of marriage. 

On motion of Mr. Wess, the bill was referred 
to a select coinmittes consisting of Messrs. Emer- 
son, Warren, and Webb. The select committee 
made the following report. 

The select committee to whom was referred a 
billentitled, “An Act to change a lady’s name,” 
ask leave to re port---That as the bill was com- 
mitted to them without any special instructions, 
they have taken the whole subject into considera- 
tion, and having given it their deliberate and ma- 
ture reflection, they are of opinion that the wish 
of any lady to change her name ought always to 
be encouraged. And although there may be oth- 
er and more suitable modes of attaining the ob- 
ject than by legislative acts; yet they think the bill 
ought to pass, and report the same with amend 
ments. 

The amendments merely change the phraseol- 
ogy of the bill. 

A message was received from the Governor in 
answer to an order requesting him, if not incon- 
sistent with the public interest, to transmit the re- 
port of the commissioners of the State, appointed 
under a resolve of the last session in relation to 
the Northeastern Boundary, or any other inform- 
ation upon the subject in his possession. He re- 
plied that in his opinion a publication of the pro- 
ceedings thereon could not fail to be prejudicial 
to the interests of this State, in their effect upon 
the pending negotiations between this country 
and Great Britain. 

On motion of Mr. Boutriie the message was 
referred to a select committee. 

Mr. Warnen offered a resolve declaring that 
no treaty, bargain, or negotiation, made by the 
commissioners of this State under the resolve of 
3d of March, 1832, for the cession or alienation 
the territory of the State or any part thereof, shall 
be valid until it has received the approval of tho 


people in their primary assemblies. Read once, 


jbot, Burnham, and Knowlton, and opposed by 








and tomorrow at ten o’clock assigned for a sec- Resolves—in favor of Win. C. Fuller ; of Dan 


ood reading. | 

The resolve for the removal of the Seat of Gov- | 
ernment was taken up, and after some debate, re- | 
ferred to the next Legislature. 


Saturvay, March2. | 

The bill to lay a Sate tax of $50,000 was recon- | 

sidered Gu motion of Mr. Talbot, who moved to 
amend by exempting salt works from taxation. 

The amendment was advocated by Messrs. Tal- 


Messrs. Herrick, Bouielle and McLellan. 

(The act exempts 40 sheep to each owner, me 
chanics tools, the machinery in cotton and wol- 
fen manufactures, &c.) 

Last year salt works were exempted in the tax 
act ; but this year the proposition to exempt had 
been stricken out in the House. 

A resolve in relation to Lotteries possed to be 
engrossed. 

Ihe Senate was unanimous in the opinion that 
all lotteries ought to be suppressed as soon as it 
could be done consistent with the vested rights 
conferred in former grants, There was much 
debate upon the mode of proceeding, but no deni- 
al of the propriety of taking the most effectual 
means of stopping the drawings. 

Monpay, March 4. 

Several bills which were ordered to be engros- 
sed on Saturday night were passed to be enacted. 

A joint committee having waited on theGovern- 
or to know whether he had any further commu- 
nication to make to the two Houses, he informed 
them he would shortly make a communication by 
the Secretary of State, after which, he had noth- 
ing further to communicate. Soon after the Sec- 
retary of State bronght ina list of acts and re- 
solves signed by the Governor and passed at the 
present session, being 101 resolves and 140 acts. 

On motion of Mr. Cobb, the Senate adjourned 
without day, 


HOUSE, 


‘Tuurspay, February 28. 

Bills—relating to school funds in New Glouces- 
ter--to incorporate Freemen’s Bank—in favor of 
Alvan Bickford—in favor of Daniel Mac Mahon — 
to print and distribute the militia laws—in favor 
of Daniel Savage, Jesse Wheelock et al. to incorp- 
orate Readfield Cotton and Wollen Manufacturing 
Company—in favor of Obed Willson--of George 
Sawtelle—for building a bridge in the town of 
Brownville--severally passed to be engrossed. 

Bills—requiring returns of pickeled and stok- 
ed fish--to annex part of Cornville to Milburn-- 
relating to prosecutions for libel-—to preserve pick- 
erel in Madomock Pond--to incorporate Calais 
Literary Club--Calais Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company--Vinalhaven Mutual Marine Insurance 
Company--additional respecting public shows aud 
exhibitions —-to increase capital stock of Ocean 
Jusurance Company-~passed to be enacted. 

Resolves, in favor of Parsonfield Seminary—-of 
the Land Agent—authorizing a loan in behalf of 
the State--for the reliefofthe town of partiand ; 
to assist the indigent Deaf and Dumb ; finally pas- 
sed. 

Farivar, March 1. 

Bill to regulate innholders, retailers and com- 
mon victuallers, indefinitely postponed by the 
House, came from the Senate further amended, 
and the House receded, and concurred, and pas- 
sec the bill to be engrossed—Yeas 74, Nays 31. 

Bills—additional for the encouragement of Ag- 
riculture, Horticulture and Manufactures ; to pre- 
serve fish in Penobesot river and waters ; relating 
to — funds in New Gloucester Lonmiooe to 
regulate elections ; to i te dfield Cot- 
= and Woollen ‘ Menuthesuring Company ; to 
regulate the Survey of lumber in Penobscot coun- 


iel Libby ; for the relief of Brownville ; in favo 
of George Sawtelle ; in favor of Westbrook Sen, 
inary, finally passed. ; 

Resolve for erecting a monument to 
Gov. Lincoln read twice and passed ¢ 
grossed, 


the late 
oO be en- 


Saturpar, March 2. 

Bills authorizing sale of State lots in the town 
of Lincoln—in favor of Abraham Osgood--fo, 
the benefit of Asa Redington Jr.—10 incorporate 
the town of Lexington— to incorporate Gardiner 
Savings Institution—-passed to be engrossed, 
Bills--to make known the organization of plan- 
tations ; to incorporate Skowhegan Bank ; rela. 
tive to certain powers and duties of County Co. 
tmissiones ; prescribing the duties of the Secreta. 
ry of State, and of Sheriffs in the distribution of 
public documents ; additional to regulate inn. 
holders, retailers and common victuallers ; addi. 
tional relating to the packing and inspection of 
pickled and smoked fish ; to incorporate Wash. 
ington County Bank, passed to be enacted. 

Resolves—in favor of David Mosher ; of Ja- 
bez Bradbury ; of Wm. C. Fuller; of Parsons- 
field Academy ; relating to the public lands ; in 
favor of Samuel W. McMahon; for the erection 
of a monument to the late Gov. Lincoln ; requir- 
ing returns of parsonage lands aud parish funds, 
severally finally passed. 

Resolve in favor of Savage, Wheelock et al, 
came from the Senate amended, (by an additon- 
al resolve directing the Governor to apply to the 
General Government for reimbursement of the 
sum to be paid to these persons.) The House 
recede, adopt the amendment, and again pass 
the resolves to be engrossed. 


Morpary, March 4. 

Bills to empower the town of Augusta to raise 
money for certain purposes—to make certain in- 
terests in real estate liable for the payment ef 
debts—additional regulating elections—additional 
to provide for the education of youth—to incorp- 
orate town of Lexington--to incorporate Gardin- 
er Savings Institution passed to be enacted. 

Resolves--to appoint an Agent to locate a road 
to connect the Baring and Houlton road with the 
United States military road—for the payment of 
accounts against the State--in favor of the Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings, and to appoint a 
Superintendant--on the Pay Roll of the Senate— 
in favor of Wm. P. Preble—of Theodore Bean— 
relating to the territory North and East of the 
river St. John and St Francis. Severally final- 
ly passed. 

‘The Secretary of State came in and announced 
from the Governor that the bill to organize &e. 
the Militia had been received by bim this morn- 
ing, and that there had not been time to give it 
that consideration which its importance demands. 

He also reported that the Resolve in favor of 
Savage, Wheelock et als. had been presented to 
the Governor and had received his signature. « 

The Secretary then withdrew, and on motion of 
Mr. McCrate, the House adjourned without day. 

— nna 

U or I.—A gentleman and his friend passing through the 
Old Bailey soon after the institution of the drop, were stop- 
ped by an immense crowd, and on inquiring into the cause, 
Were told that in a few minutes one Vowel was to be hang- 
ed. I wonder what Vowel it can be ? cried one of them.— 
It is neither U nor I, replied the other, so let us pass 0n. 








Wisk axp witty.—A carpenter being summoned as * 
witness on a trial for an assault, one of the lawyers, who was 
very much given to brow beating the evidence, asked him 
what distance he was from the parties when he saw the de- 
fendant strike the plaintiff. The answered, «:Just 
four feet five inches and ahalf.” ye ema 
the lawyer, “how is it possible can be so very 

“+f thought” says the carpenter, 





ty—passed to be enacted. 


«that some fool or other might ask me, and so | measured it.” 
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SUMMARY. 








= 
AgatcuLTuRAL Premiums. ‘To those who are 
yiges of the capability of a generous soil under 
a high state of culture, the following rate of pre- 
miums awarded by the Mass. Agricultural Soci- 
ety, will prove interesting ;to W. Carter, $20 for 
a crop of potatoes, being 6914 bushels on one acre 
ofground ; $20 to Adams Knight, of Newbury, for 
acrop of winter rye, 454 bushels to an acre ; $20 
to Hooker Leavitt, for his crop of winter wheat, 
being 38 bushels and 22 quarts on three rods less 
than au acre of ground: and 20 dolls, to Henry 
Sprague, of Princeton, for his crop of barley, 544 
bushels to an acre. 
Castieton, Vt. Feb, 19. 

An American Eagle, measuring from tip to tip 
ofits wings eight feet and five inches, was caught 
ina steel trap, in Dorset, on the 28th ult. The 
irap was set fora fox atthe time the eagle was 
caught. The feathered gentleman finding one 
leg embraced by steel, and not pleased with 
the feeling, rese in the air, taking with him trap, 
chain,&c. and flew about a mile ; but his steel-ing 
had so encumbered him, that he was necessitated 
ro alight to take breath, when he was overtaken 
and secured by the owner of the trap. 


} 





A Cenrenantan.—Mr. Adam Rogers, who 
resides, at Marshfield, entered on his 10Ist 
vear yesterday, (Feb. 22,] he is quite active 
for so aged a gentleman and recently made a 
visit to Boston. Of six brothers five lived to 
the age of 95to 100. They were all born in 
Marshfield and descended from the first settlers 
of Plymouth. 





Atthe Walnut-street Theatre on Saturday, 
while Mr. Rice was singing his extravaganza 
of Jim Crow, a live crow was thrown upon the 
siage. The bird appeared frightened at the 
dingy appearance of its namesake, and flew to 
another part of the house. A good deal of a- 
imnusement was excited before it was caught. 

U.S. Gazette. 





Fire at Bangor. The brick building re- 
cently erected in Bangor by Wm. D. William- 
son, Esq. was destroyed by fire on Friday 
moraing of last week. The building was oc- 
cupied for merchandize, law offices, and the 
Printing Office of the Eastern Republican. In 
the latter, which was in the 3d story, the fire 
is said to_have originated, and from which noth- 
ing was saved, not even the books and ac- 
counts. What proportion of the effects in the 
other apartments were lost, we have not learnt. 

here was no insurance on the building or the 
printing office. 

We omitted to mention before that on the 
18th ult. the building erected and in progress 
of completion by the Theological Seminary at 

angor, to be occupied as a chapel school- 
house, was destroyed by fire, Loss to contrac- 
tors about $1000. 





Nove Leaistation.—In the House of 
Representatives of Pennsylvania last week, 
while a bill granting pensions to certain revo- 
lutionary yeterans was pending im that body, 
Mr. Mathias moved to add a ratuity of forty 
dollars to one Sarah Cross, “ the swreTHeart 
<- old soldier,” which motion prevailed, 45 





of death, made his will, and bequeathed al) his wealth to id- Ww. KELLY takes this method to inform 
iots and lunatics. On being asked the reason, he replied, © his friends and the public, that he has taken a Shop 
that he wished to return his riches to those from whom he | '" the New Grist Mill building, where he will attend to the 
hed drawn them. | manufacturing and repairing of CARRIAGES, at short 

jnotice. New Waggons and Sleighs, warranted to be of 
good quality, kept constantly on hand and for sale. 

He has also fitted up a Grind Stone, Turn- 
ing Lathe, Saws, &c. for the convenience of those who may 
favor him with their custom. All orders for any of the 
above work punctually attended to. 

N. B. E. W.K. has on hand a general as- 
sortment of Carpenter's Tools, which wil! be sold at very 
low prices. Those who are in want of any of the above ar- 
In Portland by Rev. Dr. Tyler, Mr. Henry Poor, to Miss “les will do well to call. 

Margaret L. Wyer. | Wanted as above, alot of good ash plank, 
in Harpswell, by Rev. William Harlow, Capt. Abiel for which a fair price will be given. 
Goodrich, te Miss Anna Dunning, beth of H. Winthrop, Feb’y 27, 1833. 

In Fairfield, Mr. Increase Robinson, to Miss Mary | —— - _ : 
Hough. FENHE subscriber wishes to hire one or two 
a — | good MEN to work upon an old farm, the 
DEATHS. | Season. 

In Starks, Mr. James Johnson. He alsg offers for sale all his real estate, 
In Waterville, Mr. Samuei Holden, aged 70.— Miss Ma- | and will givé possession after the next season 

ry Fairfield, aged 18. ELIJAH Woop 

In Dorchester, Mass. Rev. Stevens Everett, formerly 


GkatituDE.—A celebrated advocate being on the point ' E 





Usrerur Hints.—Take receipts and keep them. The 
most honest and respectful tradesman may sometimes in the | 
hurry of business, omit to cross a charge out of his bouk, and 
will feel a satisiaction in having any doubt as to payment re- 
moved. Have such receipts ued up and docketed, so that 
you may refer to any one of them readily. 


MARRIAGES. 























c heuing 


Winthrop, Feb’y 28, 1833. 








Pastor of the Unitarian Church and Society in Hallowell. N.B He does , ; } 
: : , N. bB. e does not want any of the pur- 
of aan na Mr. Stephen Tuckerman, tormerly | chase money down, interest annually is all thet he wishes at 

present. 
a a | -——  - ae 
| ‘ ‘ + 
ROBINSON, PAGE g CU. NOTICE. 

HALLOWELL. HE accounts of the late firm of Core and 


STURTEVANT, and the notes and accounts of Asa H. 
HAaNKERSON are left with the subsoriber fo ilectios 
All persons interested are requested to settle the same by 
\ the first of March next, or cost will be made. 

SAM’'L P. BENSON 
Winthrop, Feb,y 11, 1833. 


HAYE for two years past prepared a Med- 


icine, under the name of 


“ VEGETABLE JAUNDICE ELIXIR,” 
which has acquired such celebrity for the cure of Jaundice 
or Bilious complaints, as to cause many imitations to be 
made, possessing none of the valuable properties of the gen- 
uine ; and these vile impositions have been palmed upon 
the public as the true Elixir. The genuine article is pre- 
pared only by them, and is so stated on the label attached | 6 his care. 
to each bottle. All persons afflicted with the deceases for | : 
which this Elixir is prepared, may trust with perfect confi- | 
dence in its efficacy ; but they must beware of the spurious, 
as it not only will do them no good, but probably a positive 
evil, by its destructive effects upon the system. 


NOTICE. 
W. J.STEVENS, 
Carriage and House Painter, Guilder and 
Glazier. 

OULD inform his friends and the pub- 

lic, that he has taken the Shop lately occupied by 

E. W. Keily. » He flatters himself that by the long exper- 
ience he has had in the business, aud paying strict attention | 
thereunto, he will be able to du his work in the best manner 
and in the most fashionable style; and by so doing, those 
who may favor him with their custom may rest assured that 
their work will be done to entire satisfaction, and at short 





N. B. SAMUEL P. BENSON, Allorney 


lat Lair, will give faithful attention to all business entrusted 








SOUTH WEST BEND LINE. 
would notify the public that a new line of 
STAGES has commenced running between Portland 

and Augusta ; leaving Portland every Monday, Wednesday 

and Friday at 8 a. m., and Augusta every ‘| lay, Thure- 
day and Saturday at 7A. M., passing thr , Hallowell, 
| Winthrop, Monmouth, Wales, Lisbon, over South Wea 

Bend Bridge, Durham, Pownal, Cumberland, North Yar 

| mouth, Falmouth, Westbrook, and arrive at Portland eam- 


day. 
Feb. 14, 1833. J. C. MERRILL, Agent. 











OTICE is hereby given, that the subser- 

ber has been appointed Administrator of all and sin- 
gular the goods and estate which were of Micnmakt Fou 
LET, late of Winthrop, in the county of Kennebec, deeens 
ed, intestate, and has undertaken that trust by giving bend 


notice. J as the law directs :— Al! persons therefore, having demands 
N. B. Old Chaises repainted and Var- | against the Estate of said deceased, are desired to exhibs 
uished at short notice, and in good style. Mixed Paints |the same for settlement; and all indebt rd to said Estave 


are requested to make immediate paymentto 
GEO. W. STANLEY, “<dministrater. 
Winthrop, Jan’y 29, 1833. 


FCR SALE 
At the Kennebec Farmer Office, 
A SMALL assortment of Bulbous Roots, 
| consisting of the following varieties, viz. : 
Crown Imperial, Ornithogalums, Bizars, 
English Bulbous Iris, Bibloems (mixed,) Striped Croeue, 
Blue do. White Yellow do. Doubled mixed tulips, Early 
mixed do. La Co@®‘esse do. Blandina do. Duke of Rich 
mond, Polcheross, Double Red and blue mixed Hyeciuths, 
L’or Vegetale do Feathered do. Captain General do. Dem 
Gratiot do. Nutmeg do. y p 
Those who are fond of cultivating flow- 


ers will do well to cali soon, as the stock is nearly disposed 
of. January 21, 1832 


WANTED, 
ONE or two hundred good Cepar Posts; 


ten feet long, for which a fair price will be paid 


and Putty for sale. All orders strictly attended to. 
Winthrop, March 7, 1833. 


CAUTION. . 


ALL persons are hereby cautioned against 
purchasing a NOTE, given by the subscriber to John 
K. Blake of Monmouth, dated the 20th of Sept. 1832, forthe 
sum of nine epee) ary in six months. Said Note was 
obtained by a gross fraud and will not be paid. 
ALANSON STARKS. 
Monmouth, March 7, 1833. 


WANTED, 
smart active Boy, 14 or 15 years of age, 
as an apprentice to the Printing busi Enquire at 
this office . 

















G. W. & D. STANLEY 
RESPE TFULLY inform their friends and 
c that in consequence of a ch in business 
it would be desirable to effect a settlement ‘of all accounts 
due said firm by the first of April next—or they will be lefi 
for collection 











Winthrop, January 21, 1833. Enquire at this office. Jan. 21 
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KENNEBEC FARMER 








LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


<= 
(From the Torch Light.) 
THE COMPLAINT OP THE LUNGS. 
Dear ladies, hear our sad complaint, 








And pity our distress ; 
Too long we've borne our silent grief, 
*Tis time to seek redress. 


In cruel fetters bound, we plead ; 
Oh ! hear our feeble cry : 

Your corsets vile, oppress us so, 
We scarce can bear a sigh. 


We're hampered so, we cannot breathe, 
We're stinted in our food ; 

We can't inhale the vital air, 
To purify your blood. 


"Tis in our cells, the blood and air, 
Indulge their warm embrace ; 

But scarcely have they room to meet, 
While you so tightly lace. 


Our neighbors too are sorely pressed, 
And greviously complain : 
“e're forced to bear each other's woes, 
And sympathise in pain. 


The heart you know, or ought to know, 
Is pumping night and day, 

To force the ourple stream of life, 
Throughout its circling way. 


The stomach and the liver too 
Deserve not such abuse ; 

With ceasless care they analyse, 
And fit your food for use. 


Oh! could you see our crippled state, 
Our languid movements view. 

You surely would not grievo us thus, 
As thoughtlessly you do. 


And why 1s all this rude attempt, 
Your symmetry to change? 

Can you correct your Maker's work, 
Or better plans arrange ? 


The loveliest form that beauty wears, 
Is woman fair in youth ; 

Her perfect shape, taste may adorn, 
But not amend its truth. 


Dear ladies, we intreat you then, 
By all that's just in taste, 
And as you value life and health, 


Give freedom to the waist. 
Tus Louwas. 








THE MAID OF HO-NAN. 
A CHINESE TALE. 


In a richly wooded and secluded valley in 
the province of Ho-aan is still geen the residence 
of an aged Mandarin, who, after many years of 
faithful service in various government situations, 
retired full of years and honours to pass in tran- 
quility the days of declining life in the bosom 
of his family. Manta-jin, for that was the name 
ofthe venerable man, had only one daughter, 
the sole surviving child of his first wile, who, 
dying, left him this pledge of their affection.— 
It was often with delight that he contemplated 
the daily increasing resemblance in voice, fea- 
ure, and manner, between the daughter and 





her affectionately remembered mother. He 
had given to this his favourite child the name 
of Sing-le. She was pre-eminently beautiful. 
Her eyes were dark, bright and sparkling, like 
the gems of the Linggan mine, her hair was of 
the softness of silk, and black as the plumage 
of the raven, her complexion was fair as the 
white Me-lin rose, tinged with the blush of the 
early morning, her voice was as the sound of 
music, and her expressions flowed from her 
mouth, which displayed teeth of surpassing 
whiteness, lice the pure stream from the Lykwan 
fountain. Sing-le had attained the age of 
womanhood, and was solicited in marriage by 
numerous suitors, by some of whom she was | 
termed the rose, by others the lily of the valley. 
It was no uncommon occurrence to see inscrip- 
tions descriptive of her beauty hung amidst the 
fruit upon branches of trees to the following 
and similar effect : 

* The rose that bends its head forlorn, 

O’erflowing with the tears of morn, . 

Unfolds its beauty to the ray, 

That kisses every tear away, 

Smiles fragrance upon all around, 

And grows on Love's delighted ground.” 

These and verses of a kindred kind were 
lung suspended among flowers remarkable for 
their beauty and fragrance. ‘They were pluck- 
ed from the trees by the female attendants of 
Sing-le, who brought them to their mistress. — 
They were read by her sometimes with delight, 
but oftener with sorrow, 

Her father, who, as life advanced, had be- 
come extremely covetous, had resolved upon 
marrying her to the Heen ofa neighboring ¢is- 
trict, a man of large landed estate and great 
wealth. It was the filial duty of Sing-le to obey 
in respectful silence; but her hours were pas- 
sed in solitude and tears. 

From the latticed window of her chamber, 
(round which the rose clung in clusters,) which 
looked out upon the lake of the valley from the 
western tower of the building, her eye had ofi- 
en dwelt with admiration on the fignre of a mil- 
itary horseman, and she had seen him with de- 
light repeatedly gain the prize in throwing the 
discus and other martial exercises. This was 
Ping-choo, who had greatly distinguished him- 
self in battle with his country’s enemies under 
the Great Wallof China. A purple bridle robe 
of honour had been conferred on him by the 
Emperor. The attendants of Sing-le, never 
failed to pluck the inscriptions from the trees, 
under which Ping-choo was seen to repose him- 
self, secure of a welcome reception from their 
mistress. But the destinies of Sing-le were fix- 
ed. The period of her final union to the Heen 
approached. Several successive suns rose and 
set upon her sorrow, and the succeeding day 
was appointed for the marriage. 

The sun went down amid the tears of the 
evening, and murky clouds obscured the lustre 
ofthe stars ofheaven. All nature seemed sunk 
in repose, when the solemn stillness of the night 
was disturbed by the gentle sound of an oar 
which ruffled the bosom of the clear blue lake 
of the valley. A small boat was seen to glide 
from the shore near the gate-way of the western 
tower. In it was a single white female figure. 
The watchman of the night deemed it one of 
the spirits of the river or mountain, which, on 


the valley. The boat reached the centre of tig 
lake, a plaintive and mournful song was heard 
to proceed from the spot. To this succeeded 
a faint shriek of despair and agony- A momep. 
tary moon-beam made the object, as it were 
appear and disappear in an instant. It sunk ip. 
to the lake, the surface of which seemed to 
tremble, and the cold wave passed over it. The 
gathering clouds portended an approaching 
storm, and a tempest arose the most violent eve; 
remembered inthe valley. The flowers in the 
garden of Sing-le were scattered by the blag 
and an ancient tree, long regarded as the pride 
of the forest, was thrown down. ‘The heavy 
peals of thunder spoke the indignation of heay- 
enat some event which had occurred upop 
earth, and the poles of the Mandarin residence, 
the emblems of official rank, were shivered by 
the lightning. ; 
To this calamitous night succeeded a clear 
and tranquil morning , no traces were seen of 
the tempest, but in the ruins it had occasioned. 
Her female attendants ascended to the chamber 
of Sing-le but she was no where to be found, 
The intelligence was reluctantly communicated 
to her aged father, who made the echoes of the 
valley ineffectually resound to the repetition of 
her name. He was returning distracted along 
the shore of the lake, his head bent down with 
sorrow ahd despair, when a chaplet of white 
artificial flowers was observed on the surface 
of the water. It was the same which Sing-le 
had received asa parting gift from her dying 
mother, as an emblem of innocence and virtue, 
to be worn on the day of her marriage. The 
dog who had been the constant companion of 
Sing-le in her hours of leisure, sprung sudden- 
ly from the bank and plunged into the lake.— 
With a deeply uttered moan he took the chap- 
let in his mouth, and gently bearing it on shore, 
laid it at the feet of the disconsolate father. 


HEALTH SESURED 


BY THE USE OF THE 
HYGEIAN VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 
MEDICINE, 


AN is subject to only one real Dit 
EASE—that is, lo impurity of the blood. . 
Every disease that can possibly assail 
‘the human system, arises from the impurity of this fluid. 
No part exists without its renovating influence, an¢ when 
it becomes impure ro part is safe from disease. This vale- 
able remedy being compounded of vegetable matter, and 
warranted on oath not to contain a particle of mercurial 
mineral or chemical substance, 1t is found to be harmless to 
the teuderest age or weakest frame under every stage of bu- 
man sufferings ;—its operatiou is benign and pleasant. It 
purifies the blood ofall humors, and ferrets out the root of 
every disease, however deep seated, and performing a cw'§ 
preserves health and prolongs life. 


The above for sale b 


DAVID STANLEY. 
Winthrop, January 21, 1833. tf. 
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THE KENNEBEC FARMER 


IS ISSUED EVERY MONDAY MORNING. 

Terms.—Price $2 per annum if paid in advance. $2.5 
if payment is delayed beyond the year. 

No subscriptions are reccived for a less term than one yes. 

No paper will be discontinued at any time, without p*! 
ment of all arrearages for the volume which sh* 
then have been commenced, ualess at the pleasure of th 
publishers . 

Direction of LetreRs. All communications for pv” 
cation must be directed to the Editor. 

All money sent or letters on business must be dirested, pow 

















the eve of all remarkable events, were scen in 


paid, to Wx. Nores & Co. 





